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Ghe South African Outlook 


The responsibility of being a Christian is appall- 
ing. The Christian is: not cailed primarily to be 
good, nor to rejoice in a self-conscious faith, nor 
even to search for holy living. The latter may even 
turn out to be the ultimate form of selfishness. 
~ The Christian is called to obedience to the voice of 
God. And itis as he obeys that goodness, faith, and 
holiness come to him. —G. A. F. Knight. 

* % % * 
The Crisis over the Constitution. 

Happily no untoward incidents marked the van Riebeeck 
Tercentenary celebrations last month, and an impressive 
) programme was carried out. But for most people other 
than the mere joy-riders, there was a very uncomfortable 
sense of unreality about a national celebration that was 
outwardly serene while underneath the European popula- 
tion was split from end to end on an issue of the utmost 
gravity. And now, with the pageantry and the rejoicings 
behind us, the nation is rudely faced with the stark question 
of whether the constitution which its best men of all parties 
drafted less than fifty years ago in freedom, sincerity and 
goodwill, and upon which our Union was forged, is to be 
rendered valueless as a mere scrap of paper at the behest of 
a political party which cannot even claim to have the major- 
ity of the electorate behind it. (Not that this in any 
degree hinders it from protesting ore rotundo that it is 
nobly carrying out the will of the people: yet, when its 
legislation has been declared invalid, and the normal and 
honourable thing would be to go to the people about the 
matter, it refuses to do so—for a very obvious reason.) 


Nobody, we imagine, has any quarrel with a desire to 
alter the constitution if in course of time it ceases to be as 
suitable as when it was first drafted ; bus#hedarge majority 
of our people are agreed that it would be disastrous to 
peace and good government that it should be put into 
éffect at the whim of any one party and without a specific 
ad‘hec commission from the great majority of the elector- 
ate. Yet this is precisely what the’ present Cabinet is 
resolved to do, and in consequence the line of division in 
the country is being cut deeper and deeper with each new 
disclosure of its ideas and intentions. In a vital matter of 
the constitution it appears to be afraid, for all its lip-service 
to democracy, to let the people decide the issue. ’ 

The future sequence of events appears likely at the time 
of writing to be pretty much as follows :— 

1. The Bill-constituting the House of Assembly and 
the Senate together into a High Court of Parliament, 
(Gilbert, thou should’st be living at this hour! ), will be 
pushed through with celerity. ay; 3 

2. The Coloured Voters’ Bill will. be reinstated by this 
court as no longer invalid. | 

3. A new delimitation of constituencies, with the 
Coloured voters on a separate roll, will be proceeded with. 

4. The validity of this will again be tested in the Sup- 
reme Court, where it will again be laid down that it is in 
conflict with the Constitution and therefore invalid. 

5. The Government will claim the power to overrule 
this verdict, and an election will follow in which the 
Coloured voters will, according to the constitution, be 
entitled to vote as before, but will not be allowed to do so. 

What an absurd situation this would be, and what a 
complete negation of statesmanship! Is it even remotely 
conceivable that the country can be brought to sucha 
point without dreadful bitterness and trouble? There 
appear to be some at least of those who normally line up 
behind Dr. Malan who have instinctive doubts about the 
rightness of the policy behind such a course. (“A 
Government ”’ writes one of them in Die Burger, “‘ should 
make laws in the interest of the country and not to conso- 
lidate their position.”) But there is no likelihood of any 
landslide, and all the prospects are that we face a period of 
division and strife unexampled in the history of the Union. 

To Christian people who really know that ‘prayer 
changes things’ it constitutes a very urgent challenge to 
prove their conviction once more. Our human wisdom is 
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clearly inadequate to control our ‘ unruly wills and affec- 
tions.” We must find a wisdom higher and more dis- 
interested—the wisdom that is from above, first pure, 
then peaceable—by which reasonableness may be able to 
captivate those who at present are perversely or blindly set 
upon unreasonable ways. 

All quiet on Protest Day. 

A large number of meetings in protest against their 
present status and all discriminatory laws was held by 
Africans throughout the Union as planned and announced, 
but happily the expectations of those who prophesied 
serious trouble were not fulfilled. For this orderliness 
the credit is due to the leaders who organised the gather- 
ings. In very many cases they appear to have taken the 
form of religious services with singing, addresses and 
fervent prayer, after which a pledge was taken to carry on 
a struggle against unjust laws. In many centres the 
attendance was very large. In Port Elizabeth, for example, 
more than ten thousand gathered on a hillside overlooking 
the town and the sea, and “the mighty voice of their 
singing swept across the city’s industrial area and Euro- 
pean and Non-European townships.” ‘The large mecting 
in Johannesburg included considerable numbers of 
Indians and Coloureds as well as Natives, and was presided 
over by Dr. Dadoo, the president of the South African 
Indian Congress. It was somewhat different in character, 
with banners and slogans, and it adopted a plan which 
included the selection of volunteers in various centres to 
disobey unjust and discriminatory laws, and also mass 
defiance of such laws. In Durban the attendances were 
very poor indeed, no doubt in deference to the expressed 
wish ‘of the Zulu paramount chief. In Cape Town a 
large, orderly meeting weakened the effect of its protest by 
passing resolutions in regard to the affiirs of individuals 
such as Sam Kahn, Simon Zukas and Seretse Khama. 

# * * # 
An Advocate of Partnership. 

The Rev. P. M. Ibbotson, who is the organising sccre- 
tary of the Federation of African Welfare Socicties in 
Southern Rhodesia, pointed out recently the unwisdom 
and danger of extravagant African statements being made 
in Northern Rhodesia. They seemed to him to show 
undiscriminating distrust and suspicion of the Govern- 
ment and of Europeans, in claiming that it was the Afri- 
cans alone who must settle the form of government though 
the interests of minorities would be respected and pro- 
tected. Such unreal demands increased racial tension 
and isolated European goodwill and co-operation. It was 
wrong to assume that the Gold Coast ‘ experiment’ was 
practicable in the Central African Territories, where 
European rights had to be considered as well as those of 
the African. Absurd proposals, as he judged them, had 
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been made in a reputable overseas journal that Africans — 


should have representation in local government on the 
basis of population numbers. Such a proposal would 


give Africans control in local authoritics in all important — 


areas in Southern Rhodesia. ‘This would create an 
impossible position, for Africans in their present stage of 
development could not hope to carry this responsibility 
satisfactorily. It was necessary to be realistic, and the 
solution of Rhodesia’s problem would not be found by 
overseas critics who had little or no knowledge of local 
conditions. 

On the other hand, he condemned repression even more 
strongly, and deplored statements sometimes made in the 
Colony advocating such a policy. He expressed belief in 
Partnership as the only sound policy for a multi-racial 
socicty. This did not imply, equal partnership at the 
present juncture. ‘The African, in his present stage of 
development, could not accept this responsibility and its 
obligations. It was essential, however, to follow a policy 
whereby the African could develop progressively. Social 
and economic development should precede political 
development. Political power in the hands of immature 
and undeveloped people was dangerous even to themselves. 
Democracy was something more than numbers. It 
d:manded responsibility, stability of judgement, discern- 
ment, character, and civilisation. 

This essential progress and development in the social 
and economic spheres involved education, adequate social 
and medical services, training, ample openings for employ- 


ment, and satisfactory housing. It required also that 


4 


Africans who by education, character, and mode of life; 4 


had risen above the masses, should be removed from pass 
laws, restrictive measures and discriminatory legislation. 
Those who had attained standards of Western civilisation 
should be allowed more of the privileges of citizenship 
and should be prepared to accept its responsibilities. 

* * * * 
‘* Standing in the need of Prayer.”’ 

These are difficult days for the African Christian leader, 
and his unenviable position merits sympathetic undcr- 
standing. As he tries to teach and to exemplify in his own 
life the love which is at the heart of his message, he is sub- 
jected to a double pressure: there is, as of old, the grim 
and persistent pressure of heathenism, its hostility quicken- 
ed because it knows that it is fighting a losing battle ; and 
on top of this there is today the less familiar pressure of a 
vehement nationalism, which, as is the way of nationalisms, 


would push religion into a secondary place, if not off the 


landscape altogether. 

The situation was put with feeling by an African priest 
at the recent synod of the Anglican diocese of Grahams- 
town. Things were becoming more and more difficult, 


he said, for Africans who maintained their connection with 
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the European church. They were called puppets, traitors, 
and sycophants. In conference after conference they were 
told that they were siding with their people’s oppressors, 
who boasted that they gave the black man no voice, no 
vote, and no place. He urged missionaries to stand firm 
in these times and not to mix Christ and politics. They 
had before them the magnificent example of the early 
missionaries, and their Bishop in his charge had pointed 
out that if they were true to Christ’s ideals they must hold 
that the Church is a multi-racial society. A multi-racial 
church was subject to certain stresses and strains which 
would not be felt in a church broken into racial parts, but 
it would be sub-Christian to divide our various races into 
separate churches. Moreover, it would create further 
difficulties. But under present conditions the loyalty 
of himself and his fellow African ministers was subject to 
severe strains, and he asked his European colleagues to 
understand this. 

The taunt of disloyalty to narrow patriotic ideals has 
been levelled against Christians from the earliest times, 
and those who meet it today stand in a long and honourable 


succession. ‘They must not be forgotten or misunderstood. 
* * * * 


The Civic Guards. 

Our plea last month for some sort of recognition for the 
voluntary Civic Guards in townships on the Reef has been 
very strongly reinforced by the investigations of a staff 
reporter of the Star, who has made a special study of them 
and listened to- what knowledgeable people of all sorts in 
the townships have to say about their work. All agreed 
without hesitation that in areas where a Civic Guard has 
been functioning crime has dropped very remarkably and 
the former reign of terror has been checked. On the 
other hand, in areas without Civic Guards there has been 
no improvement at all. In the big Coronation Hospital, 
for instance, assault cases admitted in May of last year 
numbered 203, whereas in January of this year they were 
93 and in February 101. Dr. Xuma’s surgery records in 
Sophiatown tell the same tale. That some guards have 
inflicted whipping in punishment was admitted by one 
leader in that township, but it was only begun after the 
police had released wrong-doers brought to them and 
asked the Guards for their passes and tax-certificates in- 
stead. The practice now appears to be to hand culprits 
over to their parents or guardians. ‘As regards the charge 
levelled against the Guards of harbouring thugs in their 
ranks, it was almost impossible to find any supporting 
evidence. There had been occasions when fsotsis had 
impersonated Guards, and in one or two instances the 
desire to pay off an old score had outweighed the passion 
for law and order. But the evidence of the improvement 
effected at no small personal cost by these volunteer 
enemies of gangsterism in at least eight townships was 
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overwhelming. But the job is not finished yet, and we 


reiterate our view that they should be given some form of 


recognition and help. Fourteen barristers who recently 
sent a joint letter to the Star are evidently in agreement 
with us. ‘They add an interesting comment on the state- 
ment by the Chief of Police during the recent Newclare 
disturbances, to the effect that ‘‘ elements who style them- 
selves into an organisation to maintain law and order to 
suppress crime are illegal,” ‘What seems to have been 
overlooked” they write, ‘‘in the present discussions is 
that all persons have the right to defend themselves against 
law-breakers, to assist in the arrest of law-breakers, and to 
associate with other persons for that purpose. ‘These 
rights are contained in Sections 28 to 32 of the Criminal 
Procedure Act.” 


* * * * 


The new Price for Maize. 

Cost-of-living allowances for another year having 
recently been fixed for the public service and for industry, 
the new price for mealies has been announced as thirty 
shillings, which is three shillings and sixpence above last 
year’s price. This can only result in a higher price for a 
large number of essential foodstuffs, such as butter, milk, 
eggs, pork products, etc. Consequently we have the 
absurd situation in which the cost-of-living allowance is no 
sooner fixed than the cost-of-living which it is supposed to 
meet is started off again on the way to a still higher level. 
Mining costs will also be affected by the increased cost of 
feeding the labour staff, and industrialists are expecting to 
have to face demands for higher wages. For the ordinary 
African family in the reserves the outlook is very dis- 
couraging indeed. 


The large maize growers are, as usual, squealing because 
the increase is so small. They point to the world price as 
being much higher and claim that they are being robbed 
of the due reward of their labour. A number of them 
have turned from mealies to other crops. We would 
suggest two matters for their consideration. The first is 
that the price of a foundation food-stuff must be appraised 
in relation to the normal wages of its consumers. 
America, for instance, the price of maize might be twice 
as high as here, but even at that it takes the ordinary con- 
sumer less than half the time to earn’it than is required by 
the average working African. The answer may be that 
government subsidies should deal with this, but the 
Minister of Finance has said that he is against higher food 
subsidies, and, in the case of maize, this is doubtless partly 
due to the fact that many of the so-called “ mealie barons’ 
have not hesitated to follow the lucrative practice of selling 
all their crop to the Government at the fixed price and 
then buying back mealies for their own use at the subsidised 
price. At the prevailing subsidy rate this has meant an 
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unearned profit, ultimately at the cost of the poor consumer, 
of at least a shilling a bag. 

The other matter for the serious consideration of the 
farmers, and, indeed, of the country as a whole, is that, in 
the words of Mr. 'T, C. Robertson, the general manager of 
the National Veld Trust, “ The increased price of maize is 
another agricultural red light.” Explaining his danger 
signal he says, “ It is a sign that South Africa is losing the 
food war because of bad farming methods. ‘The fertility 
of the soils in the Maize Triangle has been so badly 
depleted that soon we shall not be able to produce enough 
for our needs, no matter to what heights the ‘ incentive ’ 
price is pushed.” 

This year’s record increase of 3/6 must presumably be 
regarded as contributing to an incentive price ; but unless 
there is an increased subsidy it is the consumers who will 
bear the whole of it. 

* *% * * 
Target : 1000 Houses for Africans a year. 

This is not in Johannesburg or Port Elizabeth, but in the 
vigorous young town of Springs, whose remarkable hous- 
ing progress in the new African township of Kwa Thema 
was described in our March issue. By the end of that 
month the target of 200 houses in three months was reach- 
ed successfully, and now the team is off after a fresh one— 
1,000 new houses in the-year. The probability is that 
they will do it—this team of Africans, mostly quite in- 
experienced, which started off as five and now numbers 
ninety-five, with but two European supervisors. Their 
achievement seems likely to give a lift to the whole big, 
labouring enterprise of Native housing all along the Reef. 
The burdened and much criticised officials of the big 
Johannesburg municipality have shown a commendable 

cadiness to sit at the feet of the men who have done the 
job at Springs. 
*® * *& * 
Simplifying the Pass System. 

The Minister of Native Affairs has a draft bill on hand 
designed to simplify the pass system and reduce the number 
of documents an African must carry. Details are due very 
shortly, but it is understood that the main idea is to sub- 
stitute a small booklet for the present variety of up to ten 
papers which he may be asked to produce at any time. In 
addition to information as to place of origin, race, tribe, 
etc., it will have space for details of employment, tax 
payments and other matters. his will be, presumably, 
the African section of the identity card system which is 
under preparation for the whole population. 

A new and welcome Institute. 

We welcome very cordially the newly formed Institute 
of Administrators of Non-European Affairs of Southern 
Africa which held its first conference in Johannesburg 


last month. Its objects are to improve the professional 
and technical knowledge of officials engaged in urban Non- 
European administration, and to facilitate the provision of 
training for the profession, These aims are obviously 
most desirable, and, indeed, much good might have been 
done and many errors avoided if something of the sort had 
been started years ago. Today urban Non-European 
administration is a very big and important thing, and a 
ercat deal of most valuable experience of how things should 
or should not be done has been gained in one place or an- 
other. This should be made known and shared and 
systematised, so that gradually there may be built up an 
ordered body of scientific knowledge on the subject, with 
its own foundation principles and specialised technical 
literature. So much of what our municipalitics started wes 
impromptu work called into existence to meet some be- 
latedly realised emergency, staffed by men who had almost 
everything to learn, and proceeding very largely by the 
method of trial and error. Serious planning has all too 
often been struggling to catch up with situations which are 
developing so rapidly that they are in danger of getting out 
of hand. We look hopefully to the new Institute to 
encourage a most valuable sense of vocation among its 
members and to add very desirable prestige to the career 
with which it is concerned. 
* * * * 

Australia is helping Asia. 

Almost unawares Australia has become a centre of 
higher education for Asiatic students of many countries, 
and for this year no fewer than 1,900 of them are registered 
for study there in institutions of various grades. . It is 
even suggested that Australia may presently sup: rsece 
England as the popular goal of Asiatic seekers of modern 
learning. Applied science and technology are what most 
of these students are after, but the social scierces and even 
ordinary formal academic education attract a good number. 
Some are financed by UNESCO, others are winners of 
awards under the 1950 Colombo Plan for technical co- 
operation, Australia herself offers several scholarships, 
including two annually for Malayan girls to study nursing, 
in acknowledgment of the services rendered by Malayan 
women to Australian soldiers in the War. That the 
educational facilities which are offered are prized is evi- 
denced by the fact that increasing numbers of these Asiatic 
students are coming at their own charges. The young 
continent of the eastern hemisphere is making a very con- 
siderable contribution to the progress of its older neigh- 
bour. 


Life is not the search after a well-being, a happi- 
ness which is impossible onearth. Life isa mission 
or it has neither value or meaning. Lifeis not our 
own—it is of God, —Mazzini. 
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Fort Hare Graduation 


NAME OF COLLEGE CHANGED 


"THE Annual Graduation Ceremony took place at Fort 

Hare on Friday, 25th April. As usual the Gradua- 
tion Hall was crowded in every part. The occasion was 
notable in that it was the first time degrees of Rhodes 
University were conferred since the College became affi- 
liated with Rhodes. The new and colourful type of hood 
placed on the graduates was the subject of much favourable 
comment. 

The Ceremony was presided over by Dr. T. Alty, the 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of Rhodes University, who 
also conferred the degrees. Principal Dent paid warm 
tribute to the part played by Dr. Alty in the negotiations 
that led to theaffiliation with Rhodes, and to the sympathe- 
tic manner in which Fort Hare had been treated. 

Principal Dent referred to the new status Fort Hare had 
acquired and in this connection mentioned specially the 
work of Dr. Alexander Kerr and Professor D. D. T. 
Jabavu, the first members of the Fort Hare staff, who 
were both present at this Ceremony. He went on to 
announce that with the approval of the Minister of Educa- 
tion, Arts and Science the College would in future be styled 
“The University College of Fort Hare” instead of “‘ The 
South African Native College.” 
greeted with loud applause. 

The Graduation Address was delivered by Professor A. 
R. Radcliffe Brown, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
and All Souls, Oxford. In introducing Professor Rad- 
cliffe Brown, Dr. Alty mentioned that he had held pro- 
fessorial chairs in every continent of the world. His first 
chair was that of Social Anthropology in the University of 
Cape Town. Now he had returned temporarily to South 
Africa and was giving service at Rhodes University. 


The announcement was 


Professor Radcliffe Brown said : 


S you have done me the honour to invite me to say a few 
words appropriate to this occasion I have decided to 
speak of the relation of privilege and responsibility in social 
life. We may say that it is, or should be, a characteristic 
of a well-ordered socizty that privilege implies responsibi- 
lity. The most concise expression of this is the French 
saying Noblesse oblige. When we find that in a particular 
society a certain person or group is in some way privileged 
in social position we feel, quite properly, that there should 
be corresponding responsibilities or obligations atteching 
to that position, while on the other hand we feel that 
persons in positions in which a good deal is expected from 
them should have some reward. 
It is quite true that in some socicties we are likely to 
meet with persons who are anxious to obtain for them- 


selves privileges of various kinds, and are unwilling to 
accept corresponding social obligations. The presence of 
any considcrable number of such persons creates an un- 
satisfactory state of social life, in which, for example, there 
may be developed feelings of resentment against those 
who occupy positions to which privilege of some kind 
attaches. 

It is a regular feature of social life that the social position — 
of an individual may be marked in some socially established 
way. A South African of the Transkei who has succeed- 
ed in building up his family may send a message to his 
chief asking him to visit him. When the chief arrives and 
a beast has been killed for him, he will ask “‘ Of what are 
you complaining ?”’ and the reply may be “ We are com- 
plaining that we are increased,”’ pointing to the number of 
persons and of cattle of the houschold. What the man 
wants is the privilege of having a beer name, which only 
his chicf can give him. With that name, taken perhaps 
from his favourite ox, he may now also have his own praise, 
and when beer is served he will receive in his own name a 
portion which he may distribute to his relatives or friends. 
By the granting of the name he is given a position of rank, 
and this is the kind of thing that I refer to as constituting a 
social privilege. This rank carries with it obligations 
that he should observe in his social behaviour. 

Those of you who are now receiving degrees are in a 
similar position. You have shown that you are “increased” 
in the knowledge that you have come here to acquire. 
You are now being admitted to a position of rank, and the 
occupation of this is a social privilege. ‘To be honest you 
must therefore accept certain social responsibilitics. But 
those responsibilities cannot be simply stated in a formula 
or in a number of formulas. Each of you will have to 
think out for himself just what obligations he owes to 
society, to mankind, if you will, as a result of the new 
additions to his name. 

There are, however, some points about which it may be 
profitable for you to think. I would suggest that your 
responsibilitics as one who has received a certain kind of 
education are, in the first place, to your own people. Your 
years of study have given you a certain store of knowledge. 
It is quite right that you should use this knowledge for 
your own advancement. But to the extent that you are a 
privileged person, since not every one is able to study for a 
university degree, there is placed upon you the obligation 
to use your increased knowledge, in some degree, however 
small, for the benefit or advancement of others. How 
you will be able to do this depends, in any particular in- 
stance, on the position in which you find yourself. But I 
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am suggesting that your first responsibility or obligation 
is towards your own people, to that section of the South 
African community from which you come, to which you 
belong. So that your first question might be “* What can 
I do, even if it is very little, to use the education I have 
received, the knowledge I have acquired, for some advan- 
tage to the people to whom I belong ?” 


You will not find an easy answer to a question of this 
kind. The reason is that the social situation in South 
Africa at the present time is one that is exceedingly com- 
plex, and it is within this complex situation that you have 
to live and act. It is a characteristic of our time, and not 
only of Africa, that social differences of many kinds have 
been so emphasised as to create or increase antagonisms 
and feelings of frustration. In a situation of such a kind 
it is difficult in the extreme for an individual to guide his 
actions by reason, and to control by reason his passions 
and prejudices. 


I am afraid that Iam old-fashioned and have never been 
willing to abandon that belief in the importance of reason 
that was characteristic of the eighteenth century in Europe, 
and so I still think that the most valuable thing we can 
learn, from any sort of education, is to think and act in 
accordance withreason. ‘The rationalism of the eighteenth 
century was checked, or we might say destroyed, by the 

‘industrial revolution, the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic wars, with the resulting development of new 
and virulent forms of what is called “‘ nationalism.” 


However difficult it may be to cultivate reason in the 
world of to-day, and it is undoubtedly difficult, it is yet 
worth while for some of us to make the attempt, and it 
should, I think, be the first function of a university to 
encourage and help all such attempts. 
enemy of reason is prejudice. 


The greatest 
The first requirement of 
the pursuit of reason is an open mind, one as free as 
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possible from prejudices. If your education gives you 
this it gives you a precious possession. 

As Hume long ago made clear, reason is not the contrary 
of passion, for it is passion and this alone that provides the 
spring of action. ‘The task of reason is not to destroy but 
to control and order the passions. By passions we mean 
such things as love and hate, admiration and indignation, 
fear and hope. We can love and hate, fear and hope 
either rationally or irrationally. 

To act in accordance with reason in any situation the 
first essential is to understand that situation as what it is as 
fully as possible. For one whose path of life lies in South 
Africa the first step is therefore to obtain as thorough a 
knowledge as possible of the social situation in all its 
complexity, and this is not at all an easy task. It will not 
be attempted by any one who is quite sure he knows al- 
ready all that it is necessary to know. The kind of know- 
ledge I am speaking of is not to be obtained by reading 
newspapers or listening to the discourses of politicians. 
It requires a determination to pursue serious study of the 
kind that is provided in the disciplines of history, sociology 
and anthropology. 

To those of you who have now finished your university 
study I would say that if you accept the responsibility that 
goes with your privilege as a graduate, you will now enter 
upon a new course of education in which you will aim at 
acquiring a more thorough understanding of the South 
African society of which you are amember, and of the very 
numerous, serious, and diverse problems with which that 
society is now faced. And if your studies have given you 
a real education, something more than ability to pass 
examinations or proficiency in some branch of learning, 
you will undertake this new study with the resolve to 
permit yourself to be guided by reason and not by prejudice 
in the conclusions you reach and the actions to which you 
give your support. 


African National Organisations 


By R. V. Selope Thema 


HEN the South African war came to an end in 1902, 
intelligent Africans in the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State expected the extension of the liberal policy of 
the Cape to the new Colonies. But the Treaty of Vereenig- 
ing shattered these expectations. The result was the 
establishment of many political organisations in the Trans- 
vaal, Orange Free State and Natal. The most important 
of these bodies were the Transvaal Native Congress, the 
Transvaal Native Organisation, the Orange Free State 
Native Association, and the Natal Native Congress. 
These organisations, however, were more or less of a 
tribal nature rather than of a national character, That is 


to say no leader at the time was imbued with the spirit of 
nationalism. ‘They were more concerned with uniting 
peoples of their ethnic groups than with bringing about 
unity of all the tribes under the aegis of a single national 
organisation. No one had the vision of a united nation ; 
but I must admit that they laid the foundation upon which 
the African National Congress was established in 1912. 

It is sad but true to say that when self-government was 
granted to the Transvaal and the Orange Free State none 
of these organisations made any protest against the exclu- 
sion of Africans from the enjoyment of franchise rights. 
I do not think that any of their leaders knew what wag 
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taking place. The same thing happened when the leaders 
of the European community held secret mectings in 1909 
to decide the future of this country—meetings’ which 
resulted in the unification of the four colonies of the Cape, 
Orange River Colony, Transvaal and Natal in 1910. 

It is a tragic fact that when this drama, which marked a 
turning point in the history of South Africa and in the 
lives of her peoples, both white and black, was enacted, no 
African in the Northern colonies showed any interest. 
The establishment of the Union of South Africa was 
heralded with shouts and cheering by the whites, amid tl e 
fanfare of the trumpets of their soldiers. It was only in 
the Cape that African leaders bothered themselves about 
this important event which set in motion quite a number 
of developments—race problems, industrial and commer- 
cial expansion, educational and social progress and the 
birth and upsurge of African nationalism. Even the Cape 
leaders were awakened from their beds of Cape liberalism 
by a clause in the South Africa Act which stated uncqui- 
vocally that no man except of European descent shall be- 
come a member of Parliament. 
of the attack on the policy of liberalism, and the birth of 
the policy of apartheid which is being pursued ruthlessly 
by those who wield the sceptre of power to-day. 

The clause sowed the wind, and South Africa to-day is 
reaping the whirlwind; it sowed the sceds of race and 


That was the beginning 


colour hatred and prejudice which are corroding the vitals 
of our interracial relationship and creating unneccssary 
tension and bitterness between the races. 

Immediately after the establishment of Union, white 
politicians came out in their true colours and declared that 
their aim was to make South Africa “‘ a white man’s land.” 
This declaration did not fail to stir the minds of African 
leaders to action ; it opened their minds and their eyes and 
touched their hearts deeply. It became abundantly clear 
to them that there was no place for their people in South 
Africa except that of hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

But their difficulty was how to tackle the problem which 
now confronted them. It was not a problem which could 
be tackled by tribal organisations or by individual leaders 
acting alone. It affected all tribes, and its solution, if any, 
needed their cooperative action. At this period of be- 
wilderment and confusion a group of African lawyers 
arrived back in South Africa from Britain. he first to 
return was Alfred Mangena, then followcd P. ka I. Scme, 
G. D. Montsioa and R. W. Msimang. The arrival of 
these men made the African people see a ray of hope in the 
dark clouds which were gathering on the horizon. It 
inspired them and enthused them with the spirit of self- 
help and heralded a new outlook on life. 

The refusal on thegpart of white South Africans to 
recognise Africans as an integral part of the national life of 
the country, and their determination to maintain their 
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supremacy at the expense of the political rights and econo- 
mic interests of the African people, stirred the minds of 
these African lawyers to action. P. ka I. Seme conceived 
the idea of creating an African nation distinct from the 
European nation. In collaboration with his colleagues he 
formulated a scheme whereby all the Bantu tribes could be 
united to form this nation. When his plans were ready he 
summoned a national convention to meet in Bloemfontein, 
He invited chiefs, prominent African leaders of the day 
and ministers of religion. ‘The response was tremendous 
and the convention took place at Bloemfontein on Januaty 
8, 1912. Such a gathering of tribes had never taken place 
before in our history. It was attended by representative 
chiefs from Basutoland, Zululand, Swaziland, the Trans- 
vaal and British Bechuanaland. Prominent leaders from 
the four provinccs of the Union also attended. This 
historic gathering of the tribes, after hearing the scheme 
outlined by P. ka I. Seme, unanimously decided to create 
an African nation by establishing a national organisation to 
be known as the South African Native National Congress, 
which in the course of time became the African National 
Congress. 

The founders of the African National Congress were 
men of vision who realised that national unity was essential 
in the fight for economic independence and _political free- 
dom ; and they realised too that in the unification of the 
tribes, the consent and co-operation of tribal chiefs were 
absolutely necessary. The chiefs at the time were not 
only the natural but also the recognised leaders of the 
people ; and even today they hold this position. The 
majority of the so-called “ detribalised Natives ”’ are still 
loyal to their chiefs. 

In organising this national movement, the founders, 
therefore, did not ignore the existence of chiefs but 
appealed to them for their moral and financial support, 
They begged them to give the movement their blessing, 
and they did. The result was that people, who had 
implicit faith in the chiefs, joined the organisation in their 
thousands. 

It was the financial support of the chiefs that enabled 
the African National Congress to send two deputations to 
Britain in 1914 and 1919 to place before the British 
Government the disabilities imposed upon the African 
population. The tendency to-day in Congress circles is to 
ignore the chicfs, and the result has been the weakening of 
the influence which this organisation once had. 

General Hertzog’s Native Bills so alarmed the African 
people throughout the country that an emergency con- 
ference, practically organised by nobody, but called through 
the African Press by writers who realised the gravity of the 
situation and urged the holding of a national convention to 
discuss it, took place at Bloemfontein in December 1935. 
The conference, which was well attended by representa- 
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tives of all Africans in the four provinces, also attracted a 
number of Indians and Coloureds, mostly of the Left- 
wing school of thought. ‘These men and women were not 
at all interested in the fight against General Hertzog’s 
Native Bills but in confusing the minds of African leaders 
in order to capture the minds of their followers for the 
international organisations they represented, namely the 
Communist Party and the Fourth International. 

To make a long story short, this conference gave birth to 
what is now known as the All-African Convention which is 
now dominated by men of the Fourth International whose 
policy is non-cooperation and non-collaboration with the 
authorities. They are urging the people to boycott the 
Advisory Boards; local Councils and General Councils, 
such as the Transkeian and Ciskeian Bungas. Their aim is 
not to build an African nation, but to destroy avenues that 
might eventually lead to economic independence and poli- 
tical freedom. 'They want to make Africans international- 
minded before they are even national-minded. 

Although there is no cooperation and harmony between 
the All African Convention and the African National 
Congress, it is strange to say the policy of the former was 
adopted by the latter in 1949, and yet this fact has not even 
created an atmosphere of friendliness between the two. 
This is not surprising. ‘The African National Congress is 
today dominated by ex-members of the now defunct 
Communist Party who ideologically do not see eye to eye 
with the men of the Fourth International. 


i 
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The capture of the African National Congress by the 
ex-Communists and Indians has brought about a sharp 
rift within its ranks, which has resulted in the formation of 
a National Minded Bloc. Its main object is to rescue 
Congress from the clutches of the ideology of Karl Marx, 
which is foreign to our way of life and traditions. At 
present there are no rival bodies, but rival groups within 
Congress. (3 

But how did the ex-Communists capture Congress and 
the men of the Fourth International capture the All African 
Convention? This is the question which will naturally 
be asked. The answer to it is not far to seek. Africans 
in this country are drowning in a sea of repressive and 
restrictive laws and regulations, and like a drowning man 
they will hold even on to sharks to save themselves. 


The harsh laws are certainly fertilising the soil in which ~ 


men of revolutionary ideas are sowing the seeds of unrest 
and bitterness. When men are governed without their 
knowledge and consent they cannot but fall easy prey to 
the machinations of those who pose as the “ liberators of 
the oppressed and liquidators of the oppressors.” 

No man, suffering from a chronic disease, can reject the 
advice or the offer of a man who says he has a desperate 
remedy to cure desperate diseases. Africans are suffering 


from the chronic disease of humiliation and injustice and 


are, therefore, willing, without questioning, to follow the 
advice of the would-be specialists in this kind of malady. 


The Union Commission on Native Education 


N the 9th of April last, under the auspices of the Christ- 
ian Council and the Race Relations Institute, over a 
score of educationists, African and European, resident in 
the Eastern Province, including Heads of Institutions 
and other administrative personnel, teachers of Training, 
High and Primary Schools, and others interested in 
African Education, held a conference on the recommenda- 
tions set out in the recently issued Report of the Union 
Commission on Native Education. Believing that this 
topic is of vital concern to the Africans in the Union, we 
intend to publish in this and subsequent months, some of 
the observations made at the Conference, or by other 
similar groups, in the hope that a matter of such import- 
ance to the Bantu may not be allowed to suffer through 
lack of informed criticism. Last month we published a 
summary of the recommendations of the Commission. 
(Reprints of this may be obtained from the Lovedale Press 
at 3d. each.) 


INTRODUCTION 


The Commission on Native Education in the Union 
(1949-51), which held its first meeting in February 1949, 


made its report available to the public in February 1952. 


Its observations cover 233 folio pages, double column, and. 


deal with Native education in the four provinces, each of 
which technically has at present the organization of the 
system in its own area. 

The terms of reference were : 

(a) The formulation of the principles and aims of edu- 
cation for Natives as an independent race, in which 
their past and present, their inherent racial qualities, 
their distinctive characteristics and aptitudes, and their 
needs under ever-changing social conditions are taken 
into consideration. 

(b) ‘The extent to which the existing primary, secondary 
and vocational system for Natives and the training of 
Native teachers should be modified in respect of the 
content and form of syllabuses, in order to conform 
to the proposed principles and aims, and to prepare 
Natives more effectively for their future occupations. 

(c) The organization and administration of the various 
branches of Native education, 

(d) The basis on which such education should be 
financed, 
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(e) Such other aspects of Native education as may be 

related to the preceding. 

It will be remarked that the important words prescribing 
the standpoint from which the Commission was instructed 
to view its task in considering Native education were “ the 
education of the Natives as an independent race.’ Follow- 
ing upon this instruction the Commission determined that 
it could not properly review Native education without 
considering “‘the social, economic and administrative 
structure which determines very largely the role of the 
schools and their success in fulfilling it.’ The writers of 
the previous Departmental Report on Native education 
(1936), hitherto regarded with much respect by those 
engaged in Native education, are charged with neglecting 
these economic and social factors and their report with 
failure to produce the results expected of it. No one will 
deny that economic and social factors must be taken into 
account in surveying education in any field. That they 
deserve the main emphasis which is laid upon them by 
this Commission will be widely disputed. In any case one 
may question the prudence of a Commission of education- 
ists, which did not include in its number either an econo- 
mist or a sociologist of standing, attempting to estimate the 
weight that should be accorded to these considerations in 
their survey of Native education, or even in assuming 
such a fundamental hypothesis as the “‘ independence ”’ of 
the Native race, either economic or social, in South Africa. 
How impossible it is at this date to treat the Bantu as 
‘independent’ in any significant sense may be gauged 
from the population figures which the Commission itself 
supplies. These indicate (Tables IX & X) that in 1946 (the 
last census year for which figures are yet available) the 
distribution of the Native population was as follows : 

In Urban areas (i.e. in or adjoining European 


Townships) 1,415,578 
In Rural areas (mainly European farms) 2,457,915 
In Native Reserves and Farms 3,267,185 
In Industrial Compounds etc. 691,237 


This distribution indicates, that in 1946 the majority of 
the Bantu were tied to the ‘ European’ economy of the 
country ; what the figures of the last census (1951) will 
reveal of this trend will be interesting. 

Thus any Report which assumes as a hypothesis the 
theory that the Bantu are an independent economic or social 
entity instead of an interdependent one is vitiated from the 
outset in its premises. The figures in fact reveal exactly 
what has long been a commonplace of observation that the 
Bantu are becoming integrated into the European economy 
and that this process is being accelerated. There is indecd 
no European and no African economy or society in the 
Union, but only a South African one. 

The Report might fairly be described as an essay on its 
fourth term of reference viz. the organization and adminis- 
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tration of Native education. This is the only term of 
reference in which it breaks new ground and makes any 
concrete proposals. Everything else that is constructive 
is postponed until the new machinery recommended in 
this section is in working order. Here it seems to us the 
Commission has magnified its office far beyond its legiti- 
mate province. Had it argued the case for the transfer of 
Native education from the Provinces to the Union in the 
interests of coordination, or even debated whether it should 
fall under ‘Education’ or ‘ Native Affairs,’ the procedure 
might have been defended on the grounds of simplicity, 
economy, or uniformity. But the Commission has gone 
far beyond its mandate. It has recommended and worked 
out in some detail (even to the salaries of the senior officers 
of the departments! ) a separate system of administrative 
departments for Africans, thus duplicating existing 
ministries, creating numbers of new consultative bodies or 
administrative departments, with their officials and secre- 
tariats, not only for education, but also for what is pretent- 

iously but cryptically called ‘ Development,’ a term which 

seems to include the administration of justice, of lands, of 
agriculture, of local government, of health, (presumably, 

in the future), and of labour. These multifarious activities 

will be conducted under the aegis of Native Councils or 

Boards, but it is no disparagement of the rate of Native 

progress to suggest that it will be difficult even in the future, 

and at pres:nt impossible, to find in every area an adequate 

number of educated men from which to choose such repre- 

sentatives. All this duplication and inevitable confusion 

is to be endured, and paid for, in order to secure that no 

European service will come into contact with anything or 

anybody African. It involves in fact a dual system of 

government in the country, with African services divorced 

completely from the European, and, if experience is any 
guide, relegated to the humble and starved role of Cinde- 

rella. It reminds us of the days of the Ptolemaic system 

of astronomy when the earth was thought to be the centre 

of the universe. In order to account for the observed 

motions of the planets and other heavenly bodies which 

could not be adequately explained on the received theory, 

the astronomers devised a series of cycles and epicycles 

which became more and more complicated as further 

observations were carried out, until finally after a thousand 

years Copernicus conceived a theory with the sun in the 

centre instead of the earth and immediately the whole 

choir of heaven fell into the harmonious and simple order 

we know to-day, an “‘ army of unalterable law.” 

In the same way might not this duplicate set of depart- 
ments, committees and offices be dispensed with to 
advantage, and all the services affecting Africans and other 
non-European groups be integrated into the system of 
departmental administration already maintained for Euro- 
peans, as in fact already exists in departments like health 
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and agriculture, where it is conceived that duality of con- 
trol might seriously affect the interests of Europeans. If 
we are to have radical changes, let us be consistent and 
thorough-going in our radicalism. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE CONTROL OF 
BANTU EDUCATION 


The Commission, while recognising the large part play- 
ed by the Churches in Bantu Education, declares that the 
guardianship of the Churches now hampers the balanced 
development of the Bantu community and that for that 

eason the guardian should stand aside if he desires to fulfil 
his mission. 

No evidence is adduced to support this sweeping state- 

‘ment, and there is no reason to believe it true. Indeed, 
since a “* balanced development of the Bantu community ” 
is recognised as desirable, we are of the firm opinion that 
such development is best achieved through education 
given in a Christian context, such as Church control affords, 
rather than through any purely secular agency. 

It is our contention that the Christian Churches, in their 
management and control of schools, have something of a 
moral and spiritual nature to contribute to the education of 
the Bantu that will not be found elsewhere—something 
that is profoundly important at this stage of development 
and transition in African life. It would appear, too, that 
this particular contribution is greatly valued by African 
parents judging by the spate of applications for admission 
to Missionary Institutions all over the country. 

Nor, indeed, do we see the logic of the Commission’s 
statement. ‘The administration of the schools by the 
Churches to-day is largely at the direction of the Education 
Departments. Under the proposed plan it will still be 
under the direction of the Department of Bantu Educa- 
tion, which will function under the aegis of the Department 
of Bantu Affairs. Why cannot the religious bodies be 
used by these Departments ? 

Nor, again, in view of the part being played by the 
Churches in Bantu education, and with the above consider- 
ations in mind, can we sce the justification for a policy of 
reduced aid to those Churches that “‘ are performing satis- 
factory school work ” simply because they are not prepared 
to abandon their schools to any purely secular agency. 

In the Churches and Missionary Societies there is a vast 
fund of experience in educational administration which 
should not be cast away. While many representatives of 
the Churches would declare that religious bodies should 
do less in Bantu education but do it better, this dees not 
imply that they favour the withdrawal of the Churches 
from Bantu education. 

We would suggest that the future of Bantu education 
should not be wholly in the hands of Bantu authorities, 
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with their limited experience in educational matters, but 
provision should be made for two types of schools, viz., 

(i) Schools under the administration of Bantu authori- 

ties, 

(ii) Schools under the administration of religious bodies. 
In this connection it may be mentioned that in 1947 there 
were in England 20,916 primary schools, and of these 
10,553 were under the control of religious bodies. The 
British Education Act of 1944 strengthened rather than 
weakened the position of Church schools in England. 
It is significant, too, that not only in England but also in 
South Africa Church schools are reckoned among the 
finest schools in the country for the education of Europeans. 
So long as Church schools in England measure up to the 
requirements of the Education Authorities they are allow- 
ed to be continued under private management, with sub- 
stantial State aid. Ifthis is considered desirable in a long- 
established country, with a fully literate population, it 
seems all the more desirable in a country and among a 
people so largely illiterate. 


THE FINANCING OF BANTU EDUCATION 


On the subject of the financing of Bantu education the 
Commission has only one real recommendation to make, 
expressed thus in paragraphs 1027(d) and 1052(k) : “‘ Your 
Commission does not hold the view that the Bantu should 
be solely responsible for the financing of their education, 
but it does feel that the Bantu should play a direct part in 
the finding of a certain proportion of the funds used for 
that purpose. At present many Bantu communities make 
considerable contributions but these are not, listed as a 
regular and recognised part of the system of finance.” 

On this, one of the Commissioners, Professor Murray 
of Cape Town University, who, judging by his fifteen 
folio pages of dissent was clearly out of step with his col- 
leagues in many of their recommendations, says: “‘ If the 
words ‘responsibility for the funds required for Bantu 
education’ and the words ‘ direct forms of responsibility 
to finance their own education’ are to be understood as 
meaning that under present circumstances the Bantu have 
to be made responsible, in principle, for the financing of 
their own education or own development in general, I 
cannot agree with the paragraph. Such a policy would 
introduce the dangerous principles of differentiated taxa- 
tion. No province in the Union was made responsible 
for its own education in isolation from the rest of the Union, 
however slight its contribution to the national income was 
at times ; through the intervention of the Union Govern- 
ment a degree of uniformity in educational conditions is 
maintained in the country. Concerning the Bantu no 
form of differentiation would be right or fair in this respect, 
because (a) the Bantu forms an integral part of the system 
producing the total national income of the country ; (b) 
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the Bantu as a people do not yet directly control the profit- 
making instruments of production, like factories, large 
lands, etc., but are dependent on wages as an income, so 
that differentiated taxation in this case would amount to 
class legislation ; (c) the increase in the Union’s income 
is by no means-—or at the best very gradually and then 
not proportionately—reflected in Bantu income or wealth.” 
In paragraph 1052(k) the Commission says: “The 
responsibility for financing education must be shared by 
the state and the Bantu Local Authorities or Communities.” 
and “ As the Development plans take effect it is expected 
that Bantu Local Authorities will be able to shoulder a 
proportionately heavier share. In the earlier stages how- 
ever the share of the State will be heavier and must be 
regarded as an investment or ‘ pump-priming’ device.” 
It clearly is the intention, then, that the present voluntary 
contribution made by the Bantu to their education, (made, 
it should be remembered, only because the State is in 
default on this account), is expected to continue and to be 
“regularised.’ It is interesting to note, as the Commission 
has been much concerned with unit costs, that in Table 
XxXxll it records a unit cost in 1949 per Native child of 
£6.76 (40% of Native children only being at school). In 
the same year 1948-49 the cost per European child (prac- 
tically all of school age being at school) was in the Cape 
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£39.5. Since school education in the Union is free to 
matriculation for Europeans, apart from ordinary taxation, 
and since even the most illiterate African already pays the 
disproportionate amount of 30/- per annum on his extreme- 
ly low earnings, we are in full agreement with Professor 
Murray in objecting to ad hoc taxation on the African to 
help to augment the State subsidy for his education. The 
Commission itself refers to the fact that the Native com- 
munities make “ considerable ” capital contributions to 
their. education by building schools. The estimate of the 
African contribution to General Revenue through indirect 
taxation varics from ten to twenty million pounds per 
annum. ‘That being so there seems neither justice nor 
equity in requiring local Bantu Authorities to make further 
contributions to their own education and still less in expect- 
ing these Authorities, as the Commission hopefully does, 
ultimately to carry the heavier burden. Incidentally by | 
removing all obstacles to their education they. will contri- 
bute all the more to the internal trade of the country. 
This would be a real ‘ pump-priming’ device. The fact 
that the Bantu and the missionary societies have done so 
much voluntarily in the past and have to that extent relieved - 
the State, should make for a reduction rather than an 
increase in the taxes already being paid. 


The Day of Prayer for Students, May 11th 


EAR by year for more than half a century, the invitation 
has been given by the Christward movement among 
Students, alike in South Africa and throughout the world, 
to observe a particular Sunday as a special Day of Prayer 
for Students. For this year the day appointed is May 
11th, and a call has been issued by the official leaders of the 
churches in South Africa in collaboration with the officers 
of the Students’ Christian Association, asking that ministers, 
clergy and congregations in all churches should join on 
that day in intercession for our students and schoiars, and, 
no less, for those under whom they are studying. At the 
same time the spiritual needs of student youth of all races 
and lands are commended to our corporate and private 
prayers in the hope that on this day in a special degree the 
whole round world may be bound about the feet of God. 
For the better observance of this day in a worthy spirit 
we append the Call issued to its constituent movements 
by the leaders of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 
“« T exhort, therefore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers 
and intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made for all men ; 
| for kings, and for all that are in authority ; that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceful life in all godliness and honesty. 
For this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour ; 
Who will have all men to be saved, and to come unto the 
knowledge of the truth, For there is one God, and one me- 


diator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus ; Who 
gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due time”? (1 
Tim. 2 : 1-6). 

As we come together on the Day of Prayer for Students 
and join in an act of prayer and intercession, praise and 
adoration, we find ourselves in a given situation which 
God has established and not ourselves. This God-given 
ordinance is characterised by the words all men. Let us 
meditate upon the meaning of these words as applied to 
our circumstances. 

** God desires all men to be saved’ all men, all students 
in all universities. Be they Christian, Jewish, Buddhist, 
Hindu, Mohammedan, Shintoist, 
animist, sceptical, nihilist ; ali men are included in God’s 
purpose : salvation instead of eternal damnation . 

For many of us the meaning of this all men has come 
alive as men have been attacked, oppressed or ridiculed 
from all sides. Think of our brothers and sisters in so 
many countries to-day ; the only way they could be faithful 
to Christ was in acknowledging in faith : “ Our Lord has 
bled for them all, for all our enemies. Indeed if He does 
not stand up for them, then He does not stand up for us 
either.” Wherever men neither close their hearts to the 
Gospel nor open them to it, we hold fast to the fact that 
God has opened His heart in loye to everyone. Just be- 


communist, liberal, 
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cause of that the enemies of the Gospel and those who 
despise it lie especially on our hearts. 


When we thank God for all and pray for all without 
forgetting any group in college, any students or any 
professors—God has forgotten nobody in His love !— 
only then do we really pray for ourselves. God at the 
Last Judgment will ask us about all our brethren. Let us 
therefore bring them all before God in our prayer. Let us 
not forget any, not even those in authority. 


Do you not see how those who rule us, the good ones 
and the bad ones, are always so solitary. They get flatter- 
ed, criticized, people crawl before them, give them subtle 
possibilities for tyranny, and despise them; they get 

‘honoured as if they were gods instead of sinful men, and 
decried as servants of the Devil. But we must behave 
differently. They too bear the mark of God, they too are 
destined to eternal salvation, the Good News is also for 
them, God uses them also in order to maintain his creation, 
they too must praise God as their Father in Heaven. Let 
us beseech Him for His blessing on them all, that the Holy 
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Spirit may transform their hearts also and that they may 
walk in fear of the Holy God. 

Let us pray for one another in the Federation. Let us 
thank God for all those who freely confess their faith, for 
those whom God has made a willing sacrifice for others. 
Let us pray for the small Movements which carry the light 
of the Gospel in all patience and faithfulness, for all young 
Movements, that God grant them to grow in his know- 
ledge ; for the students of all races everywhere, that God 
deliver them from all presumption, all bitterness and 
animosity, all indifference, all pride, all longing for revenge, 
and that He unite them in mutual respect, in which each 
esteems the other better than himself. 

Finally, let us pray for those of our brethren from whom 
we are materially cut off, but who with us call upon the 
Name of the Lord Jesus. Let us pray for one another, 
that we may be available to one another, serve one another, 
that we obey God with pure hearts, and that He open our ~ 
mouths to proclaim His word in all joy. 

“ The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much,” 


The Church and Communism 
PART XI 


The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland appoint- 
ed a Commission on Communism. This Commission has 
been at work with great thoroughness, and when the Assembly 
met in Edinburgh towards the end of May 1951 it submitted a 
long and realistic report. It is our intention to give our readers 
the opportunity of reading this remarkable document, although 
it will take several months to accommodate it in our columns. 
Our last ten issues gave the opening portions of this Report, 
and below there follows a further section. 


—Editors, ““ The South African Outlook.” 


THE RESPONSE OF THE CHURCH WITHIN 
THE SPHERE OF ITS OWN ORGANISATION 


HE Communist Movement presents in a peculiarly 
acute form the challenge which the outlook and 
assumptions of modern man in general offer to the Church. 
Because the influence which the Church wields is essential- 
ly one which finds its strength in the free response of 
men’s minds and hearts to certain truths which are pre- 
sented to them, the primary response of the Church must 
be in the realm of thought ; thought which humbly seeks 
to work out the implications of the Gospel for the whole 
of human life. The Church must not coerce and, indeed, 
in the situation in which we find ourselves it could not 
even if it would. Its task is to teach, and it cannot teach 
effectively until it has come to a common mind which is 


related significantly to the reales of the contemporary 
world. 

But thought cannot be divorced from action. If the 
Church is to think to good purpose it must also act. This 
necessary action of the Church has two aspects. The first 
which will be considered here relates to the Church’s 
ordering of its own structure, the second, which will be 
considered in the following section of the Report, relates 
to the impact which the Church may hope to make upon 
the wider community in which it lives. 

The thinking which the Church must produce is some- 
thing more than the isolated activity of particular and gift- 
ed individuals within its membership. It is rather a 
corporate thinking out of which, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, a genuinely common mind may emerge. 
The Church must be constantly ready to make such change 
in its structure as shall assist to create the awareness from 
which the realisation of the need to come to such a common 
mind may arise. At the same time, it must remember 
that thought which is not concerned with the carrying into 
practice of the insight to which it may attain will rapidly 
lose contact with reality. What is important is not so 
much this or that particular change in the way in which the 
Church functions. Rather the essential task is the culti- 
vation of a frame of mind which is sensitive at once to the 
meaning of the Gospel in the whole range of its implica- 
tions, and to the contemporary situation in which the 
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Church finds itself. Such an outlook is the necessary 
condition for making such changes as the need of the time 
demands. 

It is clear that such a frame of mind will emerge as the 
Church as a whole becomes aware of three emphases 
which the modern situation calls for, and which are implicit 
in the doctrine of the Church. The first of them is the 
truth that the Church consists of the whole body of the 
faithful and not merely of those called to some special 
function within it. ‘The doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believers was one of the rallying crics of the Reformation, 
but there is some evidence that perhaps to-day it is being 
taken more seriously by the Church of Rome than it is by 
those who claim to be the heirs of the Reformation. How- 
ever this may be, it is a truth which clearly it is of the first 
importance to emphasise. The Church must come to a 
far deeper understanding of the place and function of the 
laity within her membership. Within the body of Christ 
every member has a task to carry out, and the Body as a 
whole is impoverished if he does not play his due part. 

In the second place, the’ Church must cultivate a far 
greater flexibility of organisation and a new willingness to 
experiment. The Gospel remains the same throughout 
the ages, but if it is to be understood and to exercise its 
proper influence among men its presentation must vary 
from age to age in relation to the different outlook and 
needs of those whom it is sought to win. What is true of 
the Gospel itself is even more true of the methods which 
the Church adopts in order to fulfil its mission in the world, 
and the modes of organisation which it necessarily uses. 
In fact, the Church in all ages has made modifications in 
its mode of organisation and its methods of working. But 
it has frequently been hindered in making necessary 
changes by a conservatism which did not spring from the 
perception that proposed changes threatened some funda- 
mental truth of the faith which must be preserved if the 
whole Gospel was to be preached. Such a loyalty to truth 
is often of value even if on particular points it should turn 
out to have been mistaken. This conservatism is rather a 
mere inertia which clings to the past from lack of sensitivity 
to the needs of the present. 

The third emphasis which must be made, if the organi- 
sation of the Church is adequately to meet the challenge of 
the times, is a proper subordination of loyalties. 

There has grown up within the Church of Scotland a 
false congregationalism. On the one hand, the congrega- 
tion as distinguished from the parish is regarded as the 
essential sphere of the work of minister and office-bearer 
and people. On the other hand, often it would seem that 
the local congregation has come to occupy in the minds of 
many Church people, the place which should be occupied 
by the Catholic Church of Christ. Christians must come 
to understand that their first loyalty is to the Catholic 
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Church which is Christ’s Body, that their second loyalty 
must be to the particular part of that unhappily divided 
Church to which they belong, and that their loyalty to the 
individual congregation is proper only when it is strictly in 


“subordination to the other two greater and more inclusive 


loyalties. Furthermore, because the loyalty of Christians 


_is fundamentally to Christ, who has called them to 


membership in the Catholic Church which is His Body, it 
must be recognised that particular forms of organisation, 
such as the local congregation, are means to an end, the 
end which is the carrying out of Christ’s will and purpose 
in theworld. ‘This will and purpose is indeed the building- 
up of believers in their most Holy Faith, and for this the 
local congregation exists. But it is also the work of evange- 
lism, of preaching the Gospel to every creature. This, 
too, is the task of the local congregation as well as of the 
Church as a whole. The emphasis, therefore, must not 
be upon tlt: congregation to the detriment of the parish. 
The congregation must learn that it is its duty as a whole 
and corporately, and not merely in the persons of the — 
minister and leaders of various organisations, to serve God 
in the parish. It must be also recognised that in the 
complex conditions of modern life there are many aspects 3 
of the Church’s work which increasingly it will be impos- 
sible, as well as undesirable, to base upon the local con- 
gregation, which will lack the resources for adequately - 
carrying them out. The whole work of discovering the 
implications of the Christian faith for our complex modern, 
social and industrial life is a case in point. The relevant 
unit in this sphere will often not be the territorial parish 
but the factory, or those within a certain area who are 
engaged in a particular profession. Similarly the task of 
assisting the growth of that theological mindedness which, 
as has been argued above, is vital for the whole task of the 
Church, will generally require an other than congregational 
basis if it is to be carried out satisfactorily. In the future 
it is likely that congregations will have to learn increasingly 
to sacrifice their immediate interest in terms of the time 
which their members give to their various organisations, to 
the wider advantage of the Church as a whole. 


The first ‘ Vilakazi Memorial ’ Award. 


We congratulate Mr. R. Dhlomo, of Durban, on being 
selected by the authorities at the University of the Wit- 
watersrand as the first recipient of the Vilakazi Memorial 
award. It will be remembered by many that Dr. Vilakazi 
was the first African to graduate as Doctor of Literature at 
that university, where he was for eleven years a member of 
the staff of the Department of Bantu Studies. The 
memorial to his work consists of a prize of ten pounds and 
a certificate of award to the African who is held to have 
made the most meritorious contribution to Nguni literature, 


/ 
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Our Readers’ Views 


To the Editor, The South African Outlook. 


Sir,—I notice that your journal appears to accept with- 
out much question the dictum of Dr. Donges that the 
resolution of the Fourth Committee, acceding to the re- 
quest of Chief Hosea Kutako and others from 5.W.A. to 
appear before it, was ‘ unconstitutional,’ despite the fact 
that the resolution was adopted by a very large majority of 
the member states of the United Nations, and that the 
President of the General Assembly defended the Fourth 
Committee’s action on constitutional grounds in his letter 
to Dr. Donges dated Nov. 29, 1951. The hearing, he 
said, was granted znter alia “ in order that the Committee 
may enjoy the fullest information on the question,” not 
with the purpose of considering a petition, but in connec- 
tion with its consideration of the agenda item on the subject 


of S.W.A. 


Presumably the view expressed in your editorial was 
based on the assumption that the question at issue was one 
of the right of petition, whereas it was in fact the question 
of the right of a committee of the U.N. to hear evidence 
on a matter entrusted to it by the General Assembly. The 
U.N. has the responsibility in the eyes of the rest of the 
world of dealing with the question of S.W.A. in as inform- 
ed and responsible a manner-as possible, and to utilise its 
procedure for this purpose. Contrary to the advice of 
the International Court of Justice, the S.A. Government 
has refused to submit annual reports on S.W.A., and in 

the absence of official information, one of the ways open to 
the U.N. of discharging its responsibilities would be to 
question the inhabitants who had asked to be allowed to be 
present when the future of their country was discussed. 


(The argument of Sir Gladwyn Jebb that the procedure 
of the Permanent Mandates Commission would ‘ not 
normally have permitted of the hearing of the Hereros ”’ 
did not take into account this fact. Nor did it take into 
account the S.A. Government’s continued refusal to 
accept the International Court’s advisory opinion as the 
basis for continued implementation of the Mandate. The 
S.A. Government claims that the Mandate is terminated 
and that she is not beholden to the U.N. in the matter of 
reports and petitions. Dr. Donges attacked the constitu- 
tionality of the hearing whilst at the same time refusing to 
accept the constitutionality of the position on which he 
based his argument, namely the advisory opinion of the 
Court.) 


These juridical gymnastics we have witnessed are not 
surprising in a lawyer who has a bad case, but there is still] 
the need for Christian influence to be brought to bear on a 
problem which has exercised the conscience of the world 
for so long. 


Having regard to the history of $.W.A. and the record 
of bad faith that has run through it, it is surprising that a 
journal such as yours should lay so much emphasis on a 
highly dubious ‘constitutional’ point, and should have 
given no indication that the weight of legal opinion is 
against it. The President of the General Assembly is 
after all advised by a legal department no less renowned 
and skilful in matters of law than are Dr. Donges and Dr. 
Malan. Christian opinion in S.A. has surely the respon- 
sibility even at such a late stage of expressing itself on the 
more important moral issues involved in the case of S.W.A. 

Yours faithfully, 
MicuaeEL Scott, 


[We need hardly say that we are grateful to Mr. Scott 
for sending us this frank statement of his views on what we 
wrote in our February issue. This was not based on any 
dictum of Dr. Donges, but simply on our understanding 
of the opinion (as distinct from the advice) of the Inter- 
national Court in regard to the old League of Nations 
mandate. We believe that opinion to mean that the old 
mandate is terminated, and that South Africa is thus at 
liberty to accept the advice appended to it or not, as she 
thinks wise or right. We may deeply regret that she has 
not accepted it, but we have no difficulty in under- 
standing why she decided as she did. 


Her rejection of this advice, being, as it seems to us, 
within her rights, has created a situation in which UNO 
is, by one of its foundation principles, precluded from 
further intervention. Indeed, it becomes interference, 
and as such is unconstitutional. In the light of this neither 
the number of states supporting the resolution to hear the 
Herero, nor the President’s argument that it was only for 
information, nor the legal skill of his advisers, seems to 
affect the matter. 


But South Africa’s refusal has greatly enhanced her 
own responsibility to do her utmost for the Hereros, 
Ovambos, and all other indigenous peoples in the territory. 
Only the locale in which any pressure can hopefully be 
brought to bear upon her has been transferred from UNO 
to South Africa. To persist in trying to do so through 
UNO is calculated to stiffen opposition rather than dis- 
solve it. And, surely, to hold out to the Herero hopes of 
intervention which are ill-founded is not fair to them. 
There most certainly is need for Christian influence to be 
brought to bear on the problem, but in the right place, (and 
from this Mr. Scott is now, unfortunately, debarred). Our 
convictions about this were set out in the closing sentences 
of what we wrote three months ago. Edd.] 
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HISTORY BOOKS 


To the Editor, The South African Outlook, 

Sir,—I have read with interest Colonel Martin’s re- 
marks about history books for schools. Not being an 
educationist I may be wrong, but when Una Long contri- 
buted a series of articles to the East London Dispatch in 
1947-48 it seemed to me that here was the making of an 
admirable history-book for schools. I know that others 
also think so. Of course it would need to be revised and 
probably enlarged but surely the question is worth con- 
sidering. 

I am yours etc., 
Frances M. Ross. 


New Books 


Christian Vocation : Studies in Faith and Work, by 
Professor W. R. Forrester, (Lutterworth Press, 12/6). 
It is with pleasure that we direct the attention of readers 

to this book, written by the Professor of Practical Theology 

and Christian Ethics, of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, 

Scotland. It contains the rich fruit of lectures, among 

them those given by the writer as Cunningham Lecturer 

at New College, Edinburgh, The subject is one which is 
now recognised to be of vital importance, inasmuch as it 

seeks to integrate man’s work here on carth in a purpose, a 

design which is divine. 

This is a gospel which is obviously nceded in our own 
day and generation. Some are happy in this that they find 
in their work the means by which they can unfold them- 
selves as persons. Very many regard work as drudgery, a 
heavy load they have to bear, from which they ever seck 
means of escape. ‘wo generations have witnessed a 
great change in the outlook of the worker. Our grand- 
fathers had a vivid sense that ‘ there’s a divinity that shapes 
our ends,’ This is largely lost. 

The book before us builds the Idea of Vocation on the 
rock of Scripture, first on the Old Testament record of 
Israel and her prophets ; then on the experience and teach- 
ing of our Lord, and on that of the New Testament, espe- 
cially of the Apostle Paul. 

“Tt is to Paul that we owe the great Christian truth that 
the most ordinary and secular employment can and should 
be regarded as a mission directly laid upon us by God 
Himself.” 

A careful exposition is given of the Hebrew Idea of Work, 
and then of that Idea in the New Testament. ‘“ The 
matter is much more fundamental than the new dignity of 
labour that has its origin in the carpenter’s shop, the 
cottage at Nazareth, and current Jewish practices. The 
very Incarnation itself swept away by a supreme act of 
transcendence by humiliation the Greek idea that the 
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material world itself was the source of evil and the prison 
of the soul .. that by dabbling in material things men 
were debasing the purity of their souls.” 

We are then brought to our own day and shown in detail 
what the ideas are of those who have inspired and who 
teach the new ideologies. Many of the current and widely 
accepted ideas are in sharp contrast, often pointedly 
antagonistic, to scriptural teaching. The reason for this 
is that for many of those who have wide constituencies 
today, ‘ God is not in all their thoughts.’ This makes it 
all the more necessary for Christian teachers to grasp and. 
expound what Brunner says, “The true motive to work 
comes from the consciousness of having a place in God’s 
plan.” 

In this book we meet a man with a message, one who 
knows and can make plain the various currents of modern 
thought, who is ever loyal to the truth, as truth is in Jesus. 
It can be warmly commended to all Christian teachers and 
preachers as a storehouse of valuable material at once 
scriptural and up-to-date. 

J BiG. 
* * * * 
Switch on for the News, by John G. Williams (Student 

Christian Movement Press: 7/6). 

The author of this book was a minister in South London 
for many years. Later he joined the staff of the B.B.C. 
Religious Broadcasting Department, as an expert on work 
with children and young people. For ten years his prim- 
ary interest was in the Services for Schools and Children’s 
Hour Prayers. For several years at 5.55 p.m. on Wednes- 
days, he gave a brief talk. Many people, switching on 
early for the six o’clock news were drawn to listen to these 
We do not wonder 
that a great audience was built up, not mercly by the prox- 
imity of the news, but because of the merit of the talks 
themselves. It is long since we met such effective popular 
presentation of Christian truths. Mr. Williams dealt with 
themes that are at the centre of Christian faith and life. 
In this volume we have talks on some of the great Festivals 
of the Church and also a series on the Beatitudes and the 
Ten Commandments. For those who have to deal with 
young people in home, school or Sunday School we most 
warmly commend this book. 


talks as regular features of their week. 


R.H.W.S. 
z * * * * 

St Thomas Aquinas : Philosophical Texts. Selected 
and translated with Notes by Thomas Gilby (Oxford 
University Press : 12/6). ; 
The editor of this book is an English Dominican, and so 

a member of St. Thomas’s own Order, who has written 

and lectured extensively on the great theologian. In this 

volume, by passages selected from the wide range of 

Aquinas’s writings, he illustrates St. ‘’homas’s philosophy : 
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his views of God, creation, the material world, the human. The intellectual-Challenge of the Gospel, by C. van 
intellect, ethics, aesthetics, love, happiness, morality, Til, 40 pp. 2/-.:.. 
justice etc. Much of it seems strikingly modern, and The Christian in Pagan Cacia by E. M. Blaiklock, 
enchains the reader of to-day. 30 pp. 2/-. 


R.H.W.S. 


The Christian’s use of the Old Testament, by Basil 
F. C. Atkinson, (Inter-varsity Fellowship, 130 pp. 6/-). 
People who take the devotional study of the Bible 

seriously, and especially the less mature among them, are 

often somewhat at a loss in regard to the Old Testament. 

Its light seems dim and distant and of lesser value in con- 

trast to the glory which streams from the Gospel story and 

the writings of its earliest witnesses. They wonder 
whether time can profitably be spared from the New for 
the Old. Dr. Atkinson, for many years Under-librarian 
at the University of Cambridge, has set out to give help at 
this point, so that people may be encouraged to mine for 
themselves in the rich lodes of the Hebrew scriptures. 
“The New is in the Old concealed ; 
The Old is in the New revealed.” 

is the background of his exposition of such matters as the 

Old Testament roots of the Gospel message, the devotional 

wealth of the older volume, the permanent value of those 

parts of it in which transient elements are found, the previs- 
ion of the coming of Christ and the prophetic view of the 

Kingdom of God, its character and universality. The 

chapter on “ Prophecy and the Kingdom of God” is a 

specially illuminating one. Dr. Atkinson may modestly 

describe his book as merely a ‘ pointer’ for students of the 

Bible, but it is‘a good deal more than that. Devotion and 

scholarship are happily combined in its pages. 

* * * * 

Men on the Tower, by E. W. Crabb, (‘Tyndale Press, 48 
pp. 1/6). 

The Tyndale Press is issuing a series of small books 
under the general title ‘ Foundations of Faith.’ They are 
designed to provide clearly written statements on some of 
those questions confronting young people who are at the 
end of or just beyond their school courses, and they deal 
helpfully with a variety of subjects, some puzzling, some 
practical. 

This one is written by a headmaster in England and 
is a brief but very skilfully presented account of the Old 
Testament prophets. It is of a quality to prove helpful to 
a far wider range of people than those primarily in view. 
Was there ever a time since their day when the message of 
these inspired spokesmen for God was more apposite ? 

* * * * 

Monographs from the Tyndale Press, 39 Bedford 
Square London, W.C.1. 

The New Temple, by Alan Cole, 55 pp. 2/6. 


The Biblical . Doctrine of the Wrath of God, by 

R. V. G. Tasker, 48 pp.  2/-. 

Sacrifice in the Old Testament, by F. D. Kidner, 27 
pp. 2/-. 
Josiah’s Reform and the Book of the Law, by D 

W. B. Robinson, 40 pp. 2/-. 

The above are valuable additions to a series of mono- 
graphs by scholars of the ‘ evangelical’ school. ‘ Four of 
them were originally delivered as*’Tyndale’ lectures at 
Cambridge. They are marked by sound erudition kindled 
by spiritual ardour. Serious students of the Bible will get 
a great deal of help from them, not only on the particular 
topics with which they deal, but also in learning for them- 
selves how better to set about reverent and penetrating 
study of the Book of Books. 


HIS STAR I SAW. 


His star I saw, and followed where it led, 
And worshipped Him, an infant in his bed; 
Heaven’s angels sang to earth 
And all was Peace. 


I saw the jars of water turned to wine, 
And in Him found sweet helpfulness divine ; 
The marriage feast went on 
And all was Joy. 


I heard the loud hesannas of the crowd, 
And to Messiah’s name my head I bowed ; 
Palm branches paved His way 
And all was Power. 


I saw Him kneel in dark Gethsemane, 

And trembled lest such cup should be for me ; 
He sweated drops of blood . 
_ And all was Dread. 


I saw Him bear His cross up Calv’ry’s hill, 

And cold despair my coward heart did fill ; 
They crucified Him there, 
All was Defeat. | 


I saw Him in the garden, Easter morn, 
And in my soul eternal hope was born ; 
He conquered Sin and Death, 
And HE is ALL, 


J. Dexter Taylor. 
Amherst, Mass, 
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